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T O depart from cuſtom and leave the 
common track, is not pardonable, without a 
ſufficient plea for the ſingularity. I have, Gen- 
tlemen, diverted the ſubject of this your annual 
oration from medicine, to a different ſcience; 
but if I have choſen a theme as important and 
as uſeful to mankind, as any in medicine 
itſelf, and which it is in your power, as here» 
after will appear, liberally to ev I _ 
I ſhall not incur your cenſure. 


I ith to draw your attention to 'Abricul- 
ture, and take this opportunity for conſidering 
certain means of improving and bringing 

B nearer 


4 
nearer to perfection the huſhandry of this king- 
dom; a ſubject indeed extenſive! inſomuch, 
that I can only offer a general account of 
what J apprehend to be uſeful for accompliſh- 
ing this important object. 


%* „ „ „ * 


In Agriculture a variety of knowledge is 
neceſſary, many difficulties are to be ſur- 
mounted, and aſſiſtances of very different na- 
tures called in: the farmer therefore, in many 
caſes, muſt needs be obliged to others in dif- 
ferent ſtations and ranks of life for expediting 
his labours, and advancing his buſineſs; and 
from the utility of his employment, he is well 
entitled to ſuch aids as their knowledge or 
fortunes can afford. By your leave, therefore, 
I ſhall conſider the performance of what 
renders great ſervices to Agriculture, bur is 
not immediately connected with it, as the firſt 
means of perfecting the huſbandry of Great 
Britain, and proceed to take notice of the 
different aſſiſtances, which in this view are ne- 
ceſſary or uſeful, Theſe are, 


Patronage of the ſtate. 2. Of ſocieties 
eſtabliſhed to promote and i improve Agricul- 
ture. 3. Ofindividuals eminent for their ſkill 
n the different branches of ſcience, which 


are 


(3) 
are collateral to Agriculture. 4. Of gentle- 
men of landed property. 5. An adequate 


ſupply of money. 6. Populouſneſs of the 
community. 7. A flouriſhing ſtate of manu- 


factures, trade, and commerce. 


The time allotted for this diſcourſe will not 
admit of my entering here into enlargement 
and details ; I ſhall therefore content myſelf 
with having enumerated the heads under this 
diviſion, requiſite for the encouragement. of 
huſbandry, and proceed directly to conſider 
what has a more immediate tendency to ad- 
yance the culture of this kingdom. | 

SF. MV * * 


The ſecond means of perfecting the huſ- 
bandry of Great Britain, is to enable farmers, 
in every part of the kingdom, on a folid baſis 
to acquire the knowledge of their buſineſs, 
and diſcover new facts and improvements in 


Agriculture. 


This ſubject may in general be conſidered 
under the following heads, which are very 
diſtinct from one another, as will appear when 
we come to treat of them. 1. Facts. 2. Ob- 
ſervations. 3. Experiments. 4. Experience, 
ſo called. 5. Information. 6. The me- 
. B 2 tho 
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thod of propagating the knowledge of ju- 
dicious huſbandry through the kingdom. 
We ſhall conſider theſe in the above order, 
and at the ſame time ſpeak of the regulations 
and precautions which are neceſſary to be ob- 
ſerved in acquiring and extending the know- 
ledge of Agriculture by their aſſiſtance. 


1. As to Facts: 


We need only obſerve of them in general, 
that they are the principal and only certain 
foundation of ſcience, and that true and uſe- 


ful knowledge conſiſts in the poſſeſſion of 
them. 


Our acquiſitions in ſcience, and acquain- 
tance with things, are very much in propor- 
tion to the number of facts which we know 
concerning them, tho' other circumſtances, 
as the importance of them, may have equal 
influence. The facts in Agriculture are very 
numerous, being exceedingly ſo, when we con- 
ſider it in a more extenſive view than uſually is 
done, but in common practice they are many 
and various. The differences of ſoils, climates, 
and ſeaſons, and divers other cauſes, render 
a multitude of facts every where neceſſary in 
the 


1 
the cultivation of land, nor can any man be- 
come a farmer, unleſs he is extenſively acquaint- 
ed with them. Notwithſtanding this, the 
facts which are known in common huſbandry 
are too few, and the huſbandman will find 
many advantages from introducing into his 
practice a greater number. 


$ The magnitude of ſome fats renders 
them ſo conſpicuous that they cannot paſs 
unnoticed, while others leſs conſiderable are 
ſcarce obſerved, and when fully ſeen, often 
attract no attention. The uſe of things, how- 
ever, is far from according with their emi- 
nence: ſmall fats, a ſufficient number 
being brought together, frequently - are 
of great value; they may be indiſpenſably 
neceſſary in the fabric of large bodies, or in 
themſelves may have conſiderable importance. 
It is the province of ceconomy, in concerns 
of ſcience no leſs than in thoſe of a pecuniary 
nature, to collect theſe, which, by its means, 
may in a little time be amaſſed into a va- 
luable treaſure. | 


The practice of huſbandry is one proceſs and 
habit of cconomy, inconſiſtent with the leaſt 
waſte. There is nothing ſordid, nor any fil- 


3 thineſs, 
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thineſs, which in good huſbandry may be 
thrown away, wherein dung, ſtale, and dirt 
are heaped together, and preſerved as care- 
fully as gold. The employment of every lit- 
tle aid and advantage, making uſe of what 
adds the leaſt improvement, and no neglect 
of the ſmalleſt emolument, chiefly conſtitute 
the difference, the important difference! be- 
tween good and bad management in huſban- 
dry. There are ſome things in the practice 
of the ſkilful farmer, ſuch as plowing with 
more addreſs and induſtry, keeping water- 
furrows and runnels open, good ſeed, the de- 
ſtruction of weeds, removal of ſtones from the 
ſurface of the ground, drawing as well with 
the ox as with the horſe, a rather ſuperior 
breed of cattle, a careful ſalvage of manures 
and ſtale, a ſtudious accumulation of ſmall 
gains, and other inſtances too tedious to men- 
tion, which are trifling in themſelves, but 
of great importance from their number and 
repetition, and when properly huſbanded, 
procure the farmer a ſufficient return for his 
labours; while the bad manager, from neglect - 
of them is in the fame ſituation, ſubjected to 
poverty and diſtreſs, although he has an equal 


opportunity of benefiting by them, 


Th 
e 
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The ſmall profits of individuals yield in the 
end important advantages to the public; an 
additional peck of corn, or a ſimilar increaſe 
of any other crop, produced by good huſban- 
dry on every acre of land through the 
kingdom, is a ſufficient inducement, on prin- 
ciples of ſound policy, to root out bad ma- 
nagement in huſbandry by legiſlative inter- 
ference. 


No proofs can be admitted in ſcience 
which do not carry with them perfect evi- 
dence : but alas! it is too common to diſ- 
penſe with this condition, and. to ground 
knowledge on a very ſorry, inſecure foundati- 
on; for uncertain reaſoning and theory, are 

frequently employed to determine and aſcer- 
tain facts. Analogy and ſimilitude are then 
made the grounds of facts, and proofs are 
truſted, which by no means warrant the con- 
cluſions drawn FR them: Probability is by 


the theoriſt thought ſufficient evidence, and 
a final purpoſe pointed out, becomes a de- 
monſtration. Knowledge then is often ſup- 
ported by facts, which have no foundation 
in themſelves, or which are _—_ appli- 
ed. 


Un- 


6 
Vncertain reaſoning has very bad effects in 
affairs of moment, and therefore is never to 
be employed in Agriculture. Certain reaſon- 
ing may, and often does, conſtitute the 
happineſs of ſcience and the intereſt of 
mankind; but ſo limited and imperfect is the 
capacity of man, that he frequently can place 
no dependance on it, and where the leaſt. 
doubt remains, where the affair is important, 
and he is anxious concerning truth, he muſt 
conſult and find the reality of the fact in a 
ſtate of exiſtence, either in the works of na- 
ture or thoſe of art een by experiment, 


or other means. 


If I may not in this place enter on the ar- 
ments which are neceſſary to ſupport the 
doctrines above advanced, I ſhall not be 
refuſed in their room to offer the authori- 
ties of two very reſpectable characters. Rea- 
fon has deceived me ſo many times,” ſays 
that excellent writer on huſbandry, Gabriel 
Platte, „that I will truſt reaſon no more, 
unleſs the point in queſtion be confirmed and 
made manifeſt.” A philoſopher in this 
city, well verſed in the practice and teach- 
ing of phyſic, often ſays, © it is ninety- 
nine to one that reaſoning is falſe in 
medi- 
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medicine:” and in Agriculture, as a ſiſter ſci- 
ence, his obſervation will not be far ſhort of 
holding equally true. 


Theory is with no great difficulty excluded 
from injuring agriculture : the farmers fimpli- 
city of mind and good ſenſe, are able quickly 
to ſtrip off its thin garment, and ſee the de- 
ceptions underneath. The fatal influence of 
uncertain reaſoning is not ſo eaſily avoided. 
Great {kill and vigilance are neceſſary to guard 
againſt its artifice; eſpecially as man has a na- 
tural propenſity to accept the imperfect evi- 
dence of reaſoning, and confirm it into fact. 


Facts, from their influence on the affairs 
of man, can greatly prejudice, or equally be- 
nefit him, as they are falſe or true. The far- 
mer's knowledge is not of a ſpeculative nature, 
but is deſigned for practice. Acquaintance 
with the truth of facts is therefore of more im- 
portance to him than to many other claſſes of 
men: any practice of huſbandry which is built 
on dubious facts, may very much diſappoint 
him; and his purſuing, inftead of fallacious 
meaſures, ſure and uſeful ones, eſtabliſh his la- 
bours on the molt deſirable grounds. 


C They 
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They who, on the knowledge of truth, mean 
in buſineſs to adopt and follow the moſt bene- 
. ficial and ſureſt practice, ſhould equally diſ- 
truſt the appearances of facts, whether they 
are favourable or the contrary to their views; 
they ſhould ſtrip off the coverings of things 
as freely as the farmer with the keen ſcythe ex- 
poſes his meadows, and attain a compleat know- 
ledge of them. They ought to avoid haſte, 
otherwiſe they will receive as certain, what 
is imperfectly known, and inadvertently miſ- 
take falſhood for truth. It lis equally incum- _ 
bent on them, however difficult they may find 
the taſk, neither to embrace facts from prepoſ- 
ſeſſed affection, nor to reject them from pre- 
judice. Partialities of this kind are however 
the weakneſs of human nature: the farmer ex- 
periences many diſadvantages from them 
How often, for example, do they render him 
unfavourable to a new practice of great utility, 
becauſe it 1s different from one to which he has 
been accuſtomed ? 


The advantages of caution hardly need to 
be inculcated, before our aſſent is given or re- 
fuſed to facts. Huſbandry however cannot 
be regulated, but would be opprefſed by 
diſtruſt applied for this purpoſe. The far- 


mer's undertakings are neceſſarily extenſive 
and bold, and muſt be executed by means 


of 
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of abilities, which effectually diſcerrr be- 
tween truth and falſhood, and not be 
checked with too much anxiety and dread. 


There are many external accidents, which 
prevent cauſes from producing their natural 
effects, and vary the ſtate of facts without im- 
peaching in the leaſt their truth. In agricul- 
ture occurrences of this kind are frequent: 
differences of ſoil, cold and heat, moiſture or - 
dryneſs, diſeaſe, and various other affections, 
diſturb the regularity of nature's operations, 
and the labours of induſtry. The farmer 
having performed his annual toil, and de- 
polited the ſeed in the earth, has done his part, 
but knows he cannot promiſe for the future 
harveſt, which depends on many unforeſeen 
contingencies, as well as on his paſt induſtry. 
This obſervation 1s often of much practical ſer- 
vice for avoiding fallacy. A valuable im- 
provement in agriculture may fail by chance, 
and be undeſcrvedly rejected; and on the other 
hand deſpicable management ſucceed by acci- 
dent, and be fatally followed. Therefore in 
practice ſuch circumitances as vary natural ef- 
fects, ſhould with care be guarded againſt, and 
much greater regard paid to poſitive than to 
negative facts, ſince unknown and accidental 
influence often produces the latter. 


C2 Facts 
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Facts frequently ate of ſuch importance, 
that it is neceſſary to be acquainted with their 
cauſes; and this chiefly as there is occaſion 
to avoid or renew their effects. The knowledge 
or ignorance of their cauſes may be a great 
advantage or misfortune, If a farmer reaps an 
excellent crop, he ſurely will enquire into 
the cauſe, and endeavour by the ſame means 
to produce a ſimilar one; and when he reaps a 
very indifferent crop, he will be as inquiſitive 


to know the reaſon, in order to prevent the 
misfortune for the future. 


The application of cauſes in ſuch a manner 
as to inſure their effects, is of equal import- 
ance ; nor is this an abſtruſe ſubject: for na- 
tural cauſes and their operations are of the 
moſt ſimple nature, although they require the 
moſt exact performance of thoſe circumſtances 


which are eſſentially neceſſary to produce their 
effects. 


The preference, which the fact has before 
every other conſideration, requires that it 
ſhould not be neglected, merely with the view 
of attending to its cauſe. Some people are 
perpetually ſecking after cauſes, and flight 
their effects; and when thoſe are not apparent, 


which 
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which frequently happens, they even invent 
or take up with ſome one or other ſuppoſed 
cauſe in a very fallacious manner. But is it 
not better to remain in ignorance than com- 
mit error? Is not the knowledge of facts a 


ſufficient attainment, although their cauſes are 
unknown? 


The explanation of the mode, in which 
caufes produce their effects, or what commonly 
is called the proximate cauſe, often is in a 
ſimilar way miſapplied. It frequently is out 
of our power to inveſtigate this; and the 
knowledge of it is far leſs uſeful than of the 
remote cauſes. The induſtrious farmer often 
is too buſy in his explanations of the manner 
in which effects are produced. I have heard 
even ſenſible farmers, ſpeaking of facts, al- 
ledge, they knew them; but what they ſaid 


was ſtill greater, they could alſo explain how 
they were ſo. 


$& Man in all his actions ſhould have rules 
to regulate his conduct. A due conſideration 
of the grounds on which we act, is of great 
importance: if theſe are ſufficient, our la- 
bours are laudable; if they are not ſupported 
by reaſon, we may perhaps ſucceed; but the 


chance 
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chance is great that we fail, when in affairs of 
conſequence heavy misfortunes will enſue. It 
is therefore a good maxim for the farmer, ne- 
ver to depart from his uſual practice without 
the ſufficient warranty of fact: but laſt ſum- 
mer I ſaw a worthy man loſe a valuable crop 
upon a field of excellent ſoil, merely from the 
want of this precaution. 


The ule and tendency of facts frequently 
are not evident but obſcure; and ability and 
readineſs in perceiving them are very uſeful, 
A very valuable graſs is now common in Ja- 
maica, which was introduced from ſkill of this 
nature; but by many people the advantages 
which it has yielded would never have been 
attended to, A ſack brought from Africa into 
the iſland was, when almoſt empty, ſhaken 
out by a gentleman near his own houſe: in 
the place a graſs aroſe of very excellent qua- 
lity, which flouriſhed remarkably well during 
a ſultry hot ſeaſon in that country, when all 
other graſſes were burnt up. He therefore 
made trial of it, and found that cattle liked it; 
and ſaving the ſeed, has propagated it through 
the whole iſland with very beneficial conſe- 


quences. 


All the exertions in the power both of the 
common and philoſophic farmer are neceſſary, 
and muſt be employed, in order to know agri- 

culture 
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culture in its preſent ſtate, and to advance it 
with new important facts and improvements; 
alſo they are equally wanted to carry ſuch 
knowledge into effectual practice. Of the 
different forms of aſſiduity, patience and ſpi- 


rited labour, are here more eſpecially requir- 
ed. 


The patriotic deſign of perfecting the cul- 
tivation of any kingdom, 1s not to be repreſ. 
ſed in the leaſt, becauſe it cannot be accom- 
pliſned without ſuch efforts of induſtry. 


For rural purſuits, however laborious, are de- 


lightful ! Beauty and utility go hand in hand 
together thro' the taſks of huſbandry; and 
thought and imagination mix with the actual 
labours of the farmer, and alleviate his 
toils! 


2. As to obſervation ;— 


It is well known as a means of gaining know- 
ledge; in which the mind only pays attention 
to objects, which, of their own accord, preſent 
themſelves to its notice, and voluntarily exhi- 
bit their tendencies and uſes. In this way na- 
ture has liberally provided a number of objects 
or the peruſal of obſervation, and opened to 
the view of man a fund of ſcience. From his 
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own works there alſo grow out objects diffe- 
rent from the primary ones, which were pro- 
poſed, and which furniſh much uſeful matter for 
obſervation. Shall we ſlight knowledge, which 
in ſuch an eaſy and gracious manner is revealed 
to us? There hardly is a ſource from which 
more abundant information can be drawn, nor 
can the walks of ſcience be laid out in a more 
agreeable ſituation. 


The farmer is in a peculiar manner favoured 
with opportunities of making obſervations, 
being daily converſant with the principal 
ſource which affords them; for he is the ſer- 
vant of Nature, under whoſe auſpices all his 
operations are conducted. 


There are RN YR which render the ad- 


vantages drawn from making obſervations 


more eaſily, and in greater extent attainable, 
Man can ſcarce pretend to make them in 
regard to ſubjects, with which he is en- 
tirely unacquainted : at leaſt, if he does, they 
will be of much leſs ſervice to him: he 
will know very little of their application, 
and overlook many, which may be very uſe- 
ful. If we undertake to know a ſcience, in 
which we are wholly ignorant, by means of our 
own. obſervation without other aſſiſtance, the 

work. 
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work will be too laborious and difficult, but 
by acquiring previouſly a general knowledge of 
the ſubject, it will be greatly expedited: we are 
by this means enabled, as we go along, todiſtin- 


guiſh the nature and quality of the objects which 
offer themſelyes, whether they be old or new, 
trifling, or of importance; and a delightful 
taſk only remains, for to behold the diſplay and 
advancement of his knowledge in the works 
of nature, gratifies in a high degree, the 
heart of man. | 


The juſt interpretation of objects of obſer- 
vation, accordingly as they are preſented, is eſ- 
ſentially requiſite to ſecure the advantages 
which may be drawn from them, A concep- 
tion of them conformable to their true ſtate, 
and to the wonted ſimplicity of nature,. ena- 
bles us to place our obſervations on a ſteady 
baſis, and to exhibit their natural appearances 
in any account we may give of them; and ap 
the ſame time prevents them from being erro- 
neouſly underſtood, and falſely repreſented. 
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3. As to experiments ;— 


13 Man is too inquiſitive to content himſelf 
with his acquaintance of objects and their 
qualities, as they diſplay themſelves voluntari- 
D If 
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lvy to his ſenſes, and too wiſe to be ſatisfied, 
becauſe they can be further inveſtigated by 
his reaſoning faculty; he therefore proceeds 
to inſtitute experiments, as one means among 
others of attaining further knowledge, and 
when properly conducted, they yield him valu- 
able acquiſitions. The farmer has found no 
leſs benefit from them, than the promoters of 
other ſciences. To philoſophic farmers, 
they afford great pleaſure and amuſement; nor 
can men, who have eſtates, and many leiſure 
hours, be more happily employed than in mak- 
ing them; but in the light of profit, no leſs 
than as objects of pleaſure they deſerve atten- 
tion and reſpect. Then why are they neglec- 
ted? Some experiments are difficult, and not 
made without great expence: but ſurely the 
abilities, both in reſpect of mind and fortune, 
which many perſons in this kingdom enjoy, 
ſoon overcome ſuch an objection. Are not No- 
blemen highly reſpected on account of know- 
ledge, which their experiments on agriculture 
have forwarded and brought to light? But 
many experiments are wanted in agriculture, 
which are eaſily executed, and at little or no 
expence. Thus I have known two country 
gentlemen engaged in very warm controverſy, 
whether, cœteris paribus, horſes prefered 
green or brown hay, when, with much leſs 
trouble, 


(197 
trouble, they might have determined it experi- 
mentally, By offering both ſorts of hay to 
their horſes, the truth would immediately 
have been determined by the uncorrupted ſen- 
tence of theſe animals. 


For enabling experiments to diſcover with 
greater advantage new facts and valuable 
knowledge, there are precautions and aſſiſtan- 
ces, which, if we had a more favourable op- 
portunity, ſhould not be ſlightly paſſed over. 


A man, ignorant in the inſtruments or 
means, which he uſes, is not qualified for an 
experimenter ; he ſhould be verſed in the par- 
ticular ſubject to which his experiments refer, 


and he will receive much advantage from a 
habit of making them, | 


Reaſoning may, on ſome occaſions, afford 
the experimental inquirer no aſſiſtance, or he 
may withdraw his confidence from it, until its 
validity is actually experienced; its ſervices, 
however, on many occaſions, are important in 
regard to experiments: it is aſſiſtant in thoſe 
concluſions, which experiment cannot reach, 
and often ſuggeſts the firſt hint of a fact, and 
the means of aſcertaining its truth. Compe» 
tency of judgment is as neceſſary as reaſoning, 
D 2 in 
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in the experimental purſuit of knowledge. No 
inconſiderable exertions of the human mind 
may be neceſſary in the detection of know- 
ledge by experiment, and ingenuity find ſuffi- 
cient room to act. Many experiments may be 
wanted for the aſcertainment of a fact, and 
much labour, and great abilities, neceſſarily 


diſplayed in the conſtruction of a ſingle 
one. 05 


Fallacy 1 is not unfrequent in experiments; 
and as it mars the good expected from them, 
they ſhould be carefully guarded againſt it. 
No man, whoſe diſpoſition is partially inclined 
and ſwayed by prejudices, or who is unac- 
quainted with the nature of facts, and the re- 
gulations to be obſerved in regard to theſe, is 
qualified for conducting them. Facts, in agri- 
culture, acquired by their means, are in ſome 
reſpects peculiarly liable to error: the con- 
fined ſpace, for inſtance, in which they are 
made, may cauſe too favourable or a contrary 
reſult from them; it offers the ſubject in too li- 
mited a view, and more induſtry, and greater 
advantages, are beſtowed on a little experi- 
ment, than can be afforded a large field: hence 
the fact in working at large may be very diffe- 
rent from its aſſay, though the operations in 
both ſhould be ſimilar. 


Experiments 


(2 
Experiments may be tried on a large or on 
a ſmall ſcale. They may be made in as great 
extent, as when they are followed at large; 
but this is almoſt always too hazardous, and 
in a high degree imprudent. 


A portion of ground may be ſet apart for 
experiments, or they may be inſtituted along 
with common agriculture by variations, in the 
way of experiment, from the uſual practice. 
The firſt is more ſuitable to the man. of for- 
tune, aud the. philoſophic farmer; and even 
three or four acres of land affigned for this 
uſe, and changed occaſionally, would ſupply 
them with a valuable.ſource of entertainment 
and knowledge. The other is readily in. the 
power of the common farmer, and therefore 
is more adapted to his uſe; though the man of 
fortune may alſo employ it with great advan- 
tage. When the expence is inconſiderable, or 
in the end will be repaid; or when experi- 
ments can be made, which not unfrequently 
happens, without expence, farmers of libe- 
ral minds ſhould practiſe this means of im- 
proving huſbandry, and acquiring know- 
ledge. | ba 
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4. As to experience: 


It is a word, if not a term, much in uſe, 
and has, though I pretend not to ſay with 
what propriety, a definite and extenſive ſigni- 
fication in common huſbandry, and may be 
conſidered here in two lights; as it confirms 
knowledge by ſubmitting it to practice, ſuffi- 
cient for determining its utility, and as it is 
the cuſtom of a country or many individuals. 
In both theſe ways the truth of any ſubject of 
huſbandry may be known and] eſtabliſhed on 
a firm footing. The high praiſes beſtowed 
upon it are juſtly deſerved, but as in other 
favourites, ſo there are here deficiencies and 
- faults, which ſhould carefully be noted. Thus 
experience in agriculture may often conceal 
errors under the cloak of cuſtom, or be ſet up 
as a plea for them ; ſometimes it is no better 
than a habit of bad huſbandry, and not rarely 
hinders the introduction of new and valuable 
knowledge into practice. 5 


As to information; 


5. 


The N of agriculture is of ſuch ex- 
tent, that the life of one or many men is not 
ſufficient for attaining it; hence information 


3 greatly 
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greatly aſſiſts the farmer in knowing his buſi- 
neſs. It is to be drawn from books or men 
now living; therefore travelling, extenſive ac- 
quaintance, and libraries, are very favourable 


to improvements of agriculture and ſciences 


in general. 


Huſbandry lies very open to fallacy from 


information, falſhoods being frequently com- 


municated inſtead of truth; even books of 
agriculture muſt be read with caution, and the 


mind is to vary in truſting them. Our infor- 
mers, though men of great ſagacity, may be 
erroneous in the opinions and facts which they 
relate. Intereſt induces ſome men to deceive, 
and caprice others. 


6. As to the method of propagating the 
knowledge of judicious huſbandry thro' the 
kingdom : 


The execution of it, if poſſible, would be 
attended with great advantages: the deſider- 
atum to its performance is, that the farmer 
be well acquainted with a ſyſtem of huſban- 


dry, containing a very complete knowledge 
of his bulineſs, and ſuited to his capacity and 
purchaſe. 


_ 
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To enter further on this ſubject, it being 
u very copious one, would carry me too far; 
but it is neceſſary to obſerve, that as the far - 
Mer learns, or ought, in his Bible to learn, 
the duty which he owes his God, ſo he ſhould 
have the opportunity of knowing his buſineſs 
in a ſyſtem of agriculture, as capable of yield- 
ing him this advantage as that holy book, if 
he will read and attend to it, can perfe& his 


ſpiritual concerns, and teach him what he is 
to do. 


% #&@E 4 . * 


To inſtruct the farmer that he may be able, 
according to the moſt approved methods, to 
conduct his undertakings, and carry his know- 


ledge into practice, may be conſidered as the 


third. means of perſecting the huſbandry of 
this . 


The moſt ſpirited exertions, employed to 


the greateſt advantage, and grounded on a ſure 
baſis, and their proper application to particu- 
lay caſes in practice, are of ſuch importance, 
and ſo eſſentially neceſſary to the common 
farmer, and to the compleat cultivation of 
Great-Britain, that this head deſerves very 
full 


r 
full conſideration, if the time allowed for the 


preſent diſcourſe would admit the diſcuſſion 
of it. 


* TM * * 


There are very extenſive tracts of land in 
this kingdom, which either are of little or no 
uſe, or are capable of great improvements, 
and may be called waſtes. The cultivation 
of them may be conſidered as the fourth means 
of perfecting the huſbandry of Great Britain. 
The importance of this will readily appear on 
enumerating the heads of the different waſtes 
of this kingdom. 


1. Heath land, conſiſting of three kinds: 
heaths with good ſoil ; with black moory ſoil; 
and with ſandy ſoil. 


2. Lands, which I beg leave to ſtile per- 
verſely waſted, conſiſting of four kinds : com- 
mon graſs waſtes; waſtes growing bent, ſa 


called; town fields; and gaited paſtures, if I 


may be allowed to uſe the term. 


3. Land waſted with water, conſiſting of 
four kinds: land overflowed by the ea; 


land overflowed by rivers ; fens; and bodies 
E of 
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of water, as lakes, which may be either ren- 


dered dry or converted into profit, by ſtock- 
ing them with fiſh, and by other means, 


4. Unprofitable woods. 


To ſpeak further on a ſubje& which is mere- 
ly practical, would be inconſiſtent with this 
occaſion, although we were able to offer ob- 
ſervations of conſequence concerning it. 


* * * * * 


Vour aſſiſtance, Gentlemen, is wanting, as 
the fifth, and the laſt means, which 1 ſhall 
mention to perfect the huſbandry of Great- 
Britain. 


The diſeaſes of quadrupeds and vegetables 
are numerous, and of important conſequence 
to the public; medicine is applicable to them, 
and many remedies by the faculty may be 
pointed out for their cure. That you ſhould 
attend to their maladies, and eſtabliſh the 
treatment of them on a juſt foundation, I 
ſhall not attempt to prove: Nature herſelf 
addreſſes you on this occaſion, and as I tranſ- 
late her language, ſhe thus ſpeaks: © You, 
cc my ſons, who ſo often uſe my name, who 
te rely ſo much upon your parent, when fatal 
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te dangers are impending over mankind, hear 
« me. I approve, I bleſs your generous la- 
ce bours, exerted for the welfare of man, but 
te life and the charms of health and beauty are 
cc not terminated with him my favourite; 
their intereſts are mine, and in every part of | 
creation I ſympathiſe with them and their diſs 
treſſes. To reſtore to health my animals and 
my diſeaſed plants, lend me then the ſkill I 
have put into your hands; the minerals my 
bowels have yielded, and the vegetable jui. 
ces, which I have medicated from my blood, 

; cc Tn ſerving them are you not uſeful to your- 

cc ſelves and to your race? For your know- 
ledge will furniſh my neglected animals and 
vegetables with health and increaſe, with 


fatneſs and fertility, only for your own 
6% uſe.” 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 
cc 


cc 


Permit me to conclude with nature; and 
may benevolence to your fellow creatures, 
may gratitude to her, intereſt you and this 
ſociety in the diſeaſes of animals and quadru- 

ö peds, which are important to the farmer, in 


order to promote huſbandry, without which 
man is but a ſavage. 


THE N. 


